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To WILLIAM SMITH, Eso. 







‘antage of | On THE SUBJECT OF THE TRINITY BILL. 
yt, ® Sir, I have before me, in the Norfolk 
ghar: WLhronicle, or Norwich Gazette, of the 31st 
Would pf July last, a letter published by you, 
ar ys BBated on the 28th of that month, the object 
its 


pf which appears to be, to show to the 








ro E orld the extent of the services which you, 
Spire Wn the introduction of the Trinity Bill, 
th; the | Wivhich has just been passed, have rendered 
renched BU@io the cause of freedom. 1 do not think, 
ighbour. WRhat, in your labours with respect to that | 
hilippe, BBill, you have rendered any services at all 
itd upon Fito the cause of freedom ; and, I am about 
he ene- Fito state to you the reasons upon which this 
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ppinion of mine is founded. 

You tell us that you are happy to reflect, 
at this Bill completes the toleration of 
Christians of every denomination; all of 
whom, -you say, by whatever name they 
are called, may now preach their respec- 
tive tenets without let or hinderance, none 
legally daring to make them afraid. 

It is true, that this Bill will protect men 
who may think proper to deny the doctrine 
of the Trinity, but it will go no further; 
it leaves unprotected any man who may 
think proper to deny the truth of the resur- 
rection, of the miracles, or of any other of 
the matters recorded in the scriptures ; so 
that your Bill operates in the favour of one 
sect only; and ought not, therefore, in my 
opinion, to be regarded as containing any 
thing favourable to freedom. : 

You say, indeed, that it completes the 
toleration of every denomination of Chris- 
lians, leaving it to be supposed, of course, 
(it you had stepped here), that it does no- 
thing for those who are not Christians. 
Now, then, what do you mean by the word 
Christian? What is it, I pray you, which 
18 to entitle a man to this appellation? Do 
you mean, that, every one who believes that 
Christ did once exist is'a Christian ? or, 
do you attach to the word an implication 
that he mat must be a believer in the doc- 
trines of Christianity? If the former, all 
Well informed wen are Christians; for all 
such men ‘bileve, that there was. such a, 
Person 48 Christ oyce existing in Palestine. 





[194 
But, then, your assertion as to the tolera- 
tion of Christians being now complete, is 
not true; for, as you yourself tell us, we 


may not, without incurring the heaviest 
penalties; without being punished as men 


{ guilty of ‘crimes, full as great in the eye of 


the law as those which are too unnatural 
and too horrible to be described in print ; 
that men may not, notwithstanding this 
Bill, make a general attack, even argu> 
mentatively, on Christianity, without sub- 
| jecting themselves to these infamous punish- 
ments. 

If you mean the latter; if you mean, 
that, to entitle a man to the appellation of 
Christian, he must believe the. doctrines of 
Christianity, you bring us back to the old 
point, and your assertion is in contradiction 
to the fact, and also to your Bill, unless 
you can make it appear, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is not amongst the doctrines 
of Christianity. It. has been the general 
belief; I may say, the universal belief, 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God; that 
he was begotten by God ; that, through the 
instrumentality of the Holy Ghost, a Virgin 
(who had never known man) became preg- 
nant of him; that her husband, Joseph, 
who had just been married to her, perceiv- 
ing her to be with child, became jealous, 
and had resolved to put ber away ; that God 
sent an angel, who appeared to Joseph in a 
|} dream, and told him, that he need not sus- 
pect his wife of infidelity, for, that, she 
was perfectly innocent, the child within ber 
being of divine origin, and her pregnancy 
being produced iu the manner above de- 
scribed. Hereupon, Joseph, convinced of 
the injustice of his suspicions, took to his 
wife, who, in due time, was delivered of a 
son, whom, by direction of an angel sent 
from God, she called Jesus, This has 
been the belief of all men calling themselves 
Christians;: and all this; every word of 
this; every syllable of this creed, your 
Unltariaus deny. | The scripture states the 
facts most fully, and yet, the facts are all 
denied by the Unitarians: Upon what 


ground, then, do they call. themselves 
Christians any more than these may call 





‘themselves Christians, who merely believe, 
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that Jesus did once exist, and who disbe- 
lieve all the history of his miracles and of 
his resurrection? Thére is nothing more 
incredible in the incarnation, as recorded 
in the scriptures, than there is in the mi- 
racles and the resurrection. Do you think, 
Sir, that it was. not as probable for God to 
cause a virgin to become with child, as it 
was for him to enable that child to raise the 
dead to life? What can be more beyond 
the reach of human power than the act of 
reanimating a dead body? You may seek 
to discdver a difference in this act and the 
act of impregnation without the instra- 
inentality of man; but I defy you to show 
that the latter is, in the: smallest degree, 
more wonderful, more supernatural, or 
more probable, than the former. Why, 
then, do you believe in the miracles ; why 
do you believe, that Christ raised the dead 
to life, and that he himself was raised from 
the dead? You believe it because you find 
the fact recorded in the scriptures; and, do 
you not find the facts relating to the impreg- 
nation of the Virgin Mary also recorded in 
those same scriptures? If you deny the 
latter facts, why do you believe the former ? 
vand if you deny both the latter and the for- 
mer, you must be a curious species of 
Christian indeed. You exhibit to us in 
this case, a Christian, believing neither in 
the Divine origin, the miraculous acts, nor 
the supernatural exit of Jesus Christ. You 
are at once upon a level with Deists and 
Atheists, none of whom ever deny that 
there was such a person as fesus Clirist once 
livingin the world. 

The truth is, however, that the Unita- 
rians ‘are satisfied with liberty to deny 
optnly the divinily of Jesus Christ.. They 
are willing, it seems, to believe, that he 
performed miriacles,.and that he rose from 
the. deid. It is their humour to believe 
what the scripture says about the miracles 
and the resurrection, and to disbelieve what 
it says about the divine origin of Christ ; 
but, are they, for this, to be called Chris- 
tians any more than those are, who do not 
believe in either the one or the other 2 And 
what right have they to say that the tolera- 
tion of every denomination of Christians is 
now Gothplete, mercly because they aré 
permitted openly to éxpress. their disbelief 
in that-part of the: scripture, which it does 
not suit theif humour to believe, or, to\say 
that they believe ?, iis 7 

You tell us that this. /aw;. however, doe$ 
not remove any of the civil.or political dis: 
qualifications attached to a-disbelief of cers 
tain doctrines, With what propriety, then, 




















do you talk, and I must say, with the Spi- wou 
ritual pride of; the: head- of: @ seet, wit, pres 
what propriety do fon talk of having} ill 
achieved the complete toleration of ever;| yma 
denomination of Christians? While the:) @ewor 
dré men, who, or account of their religioy| b 
profession, are excluded from all share of| de” 
power in the country; while a gentlema |) gygom 
of fortune and of spotless character can r:| gtong 
legally be made a justice of the peace with.) ™e’ 
out taking an dath that he believes in doc.| Mil 
tribes which he does not believe in, hay! — ol 
¢an you talk about having completed the to. WR & 
leration of all denominations of Clivistians) | !"! 
I am not, now, discussing the point, whic | We» 
ther such exclusion be wise or unwise, jux| 7 he | 
or unjust ; but, 1 am endeavouring to show,) ee 
that it is a vain boast, oh, your part, to hold | Py: 
out that you have achieved the complete to- | — ent 
leration, of all Ghristians, while the Tes | @e'SP 
Act remains in force. It is known to you, dd 
Sir, very. well, that every justice of the | y+ ° 
peace, every mayor and alderman, every | ee ™ 
minister of state, and other person helding | Wye” 
office under the government, must expose f WP" 
himself toa heavy peualty, unless he re | ae? 


hat 
pei 
Lis 
Hen 


ceive the Sacrament of the Lord’s; Supper, 
according to the rights and céremonies of F- 
the Church of England, before he enters |” 
upon the functions of his office, Can those, | FR " 
who disserit from, the Church, those who > R‘'' 
reprobate that ceremony, be said, then, vf 
enjoy conplete toleration? If Unitarians, 
they are, indeed, now completely tolerated F 
to deny the doctrine of the Trinity (ina? 
decent manner); but, they are not tolerated 
to have their place in society with us, wlio 
are members of the Church, unless they 
will take the test of believing what we be- 
lieve; anckyet, this is what you would fain 
have the dissenters believe to be complete 
toleration. . Ido not wonder at this endea- 
vour on your part; for nothing is so be- 
Witching as spiritual, pride. To be. the 
head of a sect was too tempting a bait for 
you to resist, The love of power, in every F 
rank and degree of life, is prevalent [7 
amongst men; there s¢ems to be a desire in | 
every one to get in this respect,above his 
neighbour, The pridé of being at the head 
shows itself in the captain of a:company o! 
Sheep-shearers not ‘less than, in the com- 
mander of an army. But, of all,sorts o! 
prile, spiritual pride seems to bethe most 
powerful in subduing whatever degree 0! 
modesty it may find in a man’s natural dis- 
‘position, Jt; appears to ‘be a passion too 
big to admit of any, companion in the h- 
tham breast; and, if this had not been the 












casey’ I'am persuaded, that your modesty | 
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the spj. 5 would have been sufficient to drive out the / me to, name, a Jong string of incoherent 
et, with) mepresumptuous idea of your having, by this | terms and epithets; such miserable trash; 
havin) MEEBil, which really does nothing for the great | such senscless railing against democrats, and 
of ever) ass of dissenters, accomplished the great | jacobins, and levellers, and enemies. of the 
ile ther ‘ork of complete toleration. ' country; and, at last, to my utter astonish- 
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upon this very ti¢klish subject. ‘What one 


But, Sir, what have you done-for /ree- 
dom; I mean freedom of discussion ; free- 
dom in uttering men’s thoughts, with their 
ongue or their pen? .** OF all the bless- 
‘ings which God has given to man,’’ says 
Milton, ** give me liberty ; and of all sorts 
‘of liberty, give me the liberty. of freely 
‘expressing my thoughts.” Now, Mr, 
Sinith, what have you done for this liberty ? 
fou talk of your various iuterviews with 
he heads of the government ; with the ve- 
erable Aéad ef the Church (who, by-the- 
by, is the King): with your own excel- 
ent diocesan, whom you-call (and [do not 
dispute the propriety of the appellation) the 


servant of God, and the’ friend of man, | 
-may think that ridicule is the most pawer- 


‘ou compliment all these, whom you seem 


o represent as your felloy-Jabourers, in the | 
they have the sanction af oneofl the, first 


rood work, for the liberality of their con- 


duct; but, Sir, what have you done for the | 


ause of liberty? What have you-done for | 
hat precious liberty, of which Milton | 
peaks? You have, gained, it seems, per- 
uission for, gue particular sect openly to 
Heny the truth of a particular part of the 
criptures., That is all that you have 
gained. And éven that liberty, small as. it 
is, is clogged, you confess, with some very 
mportant qualifications. You tell us, that 
ve must take great care to notice, that this 
ew Act only removes the penalties: inflict- 
ed by this slafule daw, the common law- 
offences being left precisely as they were 
before.. You tell as, that men may.now, 
af they please, argue against ‘the Trinity; 
but that they are no’ more at liberty than 
before to rail, ‘to revile, or profanely ‘to 
laspheme. Now, Si, I am ‘uot’ quite 
clear that even you, high as we must now 
consider-you ti an ecclesiastical light, and 
mice as we must -suppose your powers of 
discrimination to be, seeing that you can 
discover a reason for men to disbelieve the | 
Miraculous birth, while they believe in the | 


iracutous acts vf the sathe person; perfect 
a3 We ate now to look upon you in these | 
espects, 1 um not quite clear, that you are | 

j 

| 


able to show us, to mark out for us the vi- 
ible line, bettveen “arguing and ‘Failing, 
man may tdif arguing, anothér man may 
eall-railing ; ahd, why should there riot be 

similar “difference of opinion amongst 
twelve men? 1 have frequently heard, in 
h assembly,’ which ‘it ‘would be.uséless for 





-viling ? 


Sanely to. blaspheme, 








































ment, out-has bolted some phrase about the 
| gentlenran’s drawing. to the close of his ar- 
| gument, when there has heen no more of 
argument through the whole thing, , than 
| Would be to be found in the words of any 
of Pope’s beautiful epistles, if they were all 
taken apart, and shook together in a bag, 
It must, therefore, always be matter of opi- 
nion; opinion of an Attorncy General; opi- 
nion of a Judge; and, which must alyays 


what is argument, and what is -raling. 
Besides, all nen do not argue in the same 
way; they do not all war against what they 
deem to be false with the. same, weapons; 
some proceed in a sober strainy while others 


| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

be still less uncertain, Opinion of a jury, 
| ‘ 

! 

| 


ful weapon, for which opinion, by-the-by, 


philosophers that ever lived, who reasoned 
in poetry more forcibly than almost, any 
other man, ever, reasoned.in prose, and who, 


while he said, that ridicule waS the test af 


truth,. gave himself the most. ample proaf 
of the correctness of his assertion, . This 
was the opinion of one of the best friends of 
truth that ever,existed. But, I suppose, to 
use ridicule upon religious subjects, uajust 
not be perinitied, lest it give offence to your 
grave Unitarian Doctors. P | 

~ What is to rail? Why it.is to,use harsh 
words, To revile,is the same thing, Now, 
then, how jis ‘it possible for ayy man, to 
write or speak against the Trinity, without 
saying that the doctrine is false ; to say that 
the doctrine is false, is to accuse our church 
of inculcating a falsehood, And, who is 
to assure us, that this shall not be thought 
railing? If, indeed, this be not reviling, 
nothing is reviling. _ Our church says, that 
we curnot be saved, and, consequently, that 
we must be damned, U we da. not,believe 
in the doctrine of the Trinity. _ The Unita- 
rian says thatahis is false. Is not that’ re- 

Is it motto accuse our charch, and 

all our clergy, of promulgating, in the most 
deliberate and solémn manner, a most out- 


‘rageous, falsehood? Again, men are not, 


‘in virtue of this Bill, to be perinitted pro- 

What is to, blas- 
pheme, Mr. Smith? (Why,, it is lo speak 
‘evil of God, or Holy things.. Now, Sir, 
are you quite sure that. a. jary would not 
think that, you spoke evil of God, or Holy 
things, res were to say, that Jesus Christ 
ae Lt | 
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was notthe Son of God; that his Mother 
did not receive her impregnation from 
above; that the Holy Ghost had nothing to 
do with her pregnancy; and, that all the 
facts recorded in Holy writ, relative to the 
agency of the angel of the Lord upon this 
occasion are falschoods ; are you quite sure 
that a jury of twelve good and true men 
would not look upon this as blaspheming, and 
blaspheming, too, in the most profane and 
impious manner? Are you quite sure, that 
they would not think the promulgation of 
such sentiments deserving of the severest 
animadversions of the law ? 

It is not here, however, that your quali- 
fications stop. You tell us, that rational 
liberty is granted ; but that indecent licen- 
tiousness is not sanctioned. Here we are 
more at seathan before. Who is to tell us 
what is rational, and what is not, in the 
eye of the law? Who will pretend to 
point out to us where decency ends, and 
where indecency begins? Where is the 
Jawyer, who will venture to tell his client 
where he is to stop, in discussing a subject 
with these qualifications before him ? There 
is a maxim, which says, that ** miserable 
‘tare those who live under uncertain 
‘* /avs; a maxim, the truth of which is 
written in the slavery of every oppressed 
nation upon the earth. Sothat your Bill, 
if you have really explained its true mean- 
ing and tendency, is deserving, from the 
friends of freedom, any thing but that 
praise, which you are so anxious to demand 
for it as its auther. 

What do you mean, Sir, by a general 
attack on Christianity, which you say is an 
offence at common law, even if the attack 
be made argumentalively? wish I could 
find cut your meaning here. You seem to 
justify the law here, because Christianity 
is the religion of the country. But, for 
this characteristic to haye any weight in 
the justification, the Christianity here 
spoken of must be the Christianity of the 
Church. | That is the religion of the coun- 
fry, aud the Unitarian doctrine is a direct 
attack upon that religion. It strikes, as I 
once before said, into the very bowels of 
our Church. The Unitarians deny almost 
every thing that we Churchmen believe ; 
and neither Paine, nor any body else, has, 
or can, attack Christianity, in a more sweep- 
ing manner. In short, it is clearly per- 
ceptible, that you yourself are. of opinion, 
that this Bill, on account of which you take 
so much merit to yourself, will not, in the 
smallest degree, tend to the ensuring of Ii- 
berty of speech or of the press ; that it will 
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and, that it will rather retard than hasten 
the day when all men shall be permitted to 


ligion. 


made, as to the effect of these partial re- 
peals, are pretty strongly verified by this 
letter which you have put forth to the 
world. I objected to them upon the 
ground, that, if there were any religious 
sects under a state of oppression (a point 
which I did not presume to determine), 
these partial repeals must necessarily put 
off the period of general relief; because, 
the government, by granting these partial 


plainants. 
letter is a proof of the truth of this observa- 
tion. 


find you full of praises of their diberalily, 
Here is no assertion of any great principle; 
here is no right openly and boldly contend- 


which the country at large can have no sort 
of interest. And, as tothe part which you 
yourself have acted, all that I shall say is, 
that I think you will not be long in disco- 
vering, that it would have been prudent to 
let the Bill explain itself, rather than to 
have suffered your vanity to thrust you for- 
ward as a newS-paper trumpeter of your 
merits. 


most obedient humble servant, 
W. COBBETT. 


and also two other letters upon the subject. 
| Some things in these letters for an answet 


in my next number. 





To the Editor of the Norfolk Chronicle. 
Sir,—I should not have presumed to ob- 


patience or that of your readers, if I had 


not observed in your last paper that notice 
has already been publicly taken of the Act 


to have originated in a misapprehension ° 


be inexpedient to offer some explanation ° 
the intention dnd operation of the Bill, wit! 





merely serve to satisfy a particular sect, | 


say what they please upon the subject of re. | 


The observations which I have before | 


We find you arranging matters with | 
the government and the bishops; and we | ~ 





é . © o! 
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boons, weakened the strength of the com- | i . 
The whole language of your } © 





ed for; but a little peddling palliation, in a 


With these sentiments I remain your § © 


N.B. I here subjoin Mr. Smith’s letter, i 


on my part; which answer they shall have a 





trude the following remarks either on your | 





just passed, which repeals the penal sta- | 
tutes against Impugners of the. Trinity; |_ 
and, subjoined to the paragraph, a com: |” 
ment of your own, at which I was rather | 
surprised ; and which, ‘as it seems to m¢ | 


the subject, leads me to think it may no 
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a few thoughts on Toleration itself. To 
those whose attention has been at all direct- 


ed to the history of this important question, 


it may appear trite to remark, that the very 
idea of Toleration, as founded on its broad, 
just, and true principles, is comparatively 
of late date, perhaps not anterior to Mr. 
Locke, whose admirable letters have not 
sven yet been followed out to their legiti- 
In the reign of King 
William himself were those statutes passed, 
by which the punishment for obstinately 


) persisting only to argue against the Trinity, 


as in England extended to outlawry, and 
in Scotland even to death. The Toleration 
Act itself, made expressly for the relief of 
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‘Dissenters, and long extolled as the very | 


WH Charter of their Rights, would now be re- | 
f your } 


garded as little better than a mockery ; for, 


vhat indeed could be less consonant to jus- | 
tice or common sense, than to offer as | sumed discretion of Magistrates, and from 
a mere permission { all penalties for inadvertent neglect of the 


3) 


‘‘ liberal Toleration, 


to men to officiate as Ministers of Religion | prescribed forms of qualification. 
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cles of the Establishment. In the year 
1779, after considerable opposition, an 
Act was passed, by which Dissenting Mi- 
nisters and School-masters were, for the 
first time, permitted to exercise their pro- 
fessions without subscribing those articles. 
Till that day, the Toleration of the multi- 
tudes who scrupled that subscription, was 
mere connivance—they were every day 
liable to be punished aud silenced, and 
their safety was wholly owing to the ame- 
liorated spirit of the times. Last year, 
another liberal measure was arranged with 
the different Sectaries by, the Administra- 
tion, and then brought in and carried 
through by themselves. This meddled net 
with doctrine, but it. performed the im- 
portant service of settling the rights of Dis- 
senters on clear and just foundations; free- 
ing them from all dependence .on the as-+ 


Sull, 


according to their own forms, and in their | however, though Lord, Mansfeld, more 


own places of worship, ‘* only on condi- 
tion of their subscribing to all the doctrines 


‘of that Church from which they dissented, 


whose authority they disavowed, and from 


whose discipline they were allowed to with- 


draw.”” Nor, indeed, could it ever have 
been held in the estimation it so long en- 
joyed, but that the nature of religious li- 
berty was not understood—and our’ ances- 
tors, a large majority of whom, whether 
Presbyterians or Independents, agreed in 


| 
' 


| 
' 





| 
| 


| 


than half a century since had declared that 
‘¢ Non-conformity was no Crime,” yet by 
several statutes affecting England and Scot- 
land respectively, the very Preacher, who, 
by a law passed on purpose, thirty-four 
years ago, had been freed from the obli+ 
gation to subscribe, the articles, including 
those concerning the. Trinity, remained 
liable to the unost dreadful penalties, if, im 
obedience to the dictates of duty and con- 
science, he uttered one syllable on this im- 


doctrine withthe Established Church, were | portant and interesting peint of theology 
satished with being exonerated from the | contrary to the terms of those articles. To 


F ® burden of her Rites and Ceremonies which | remedy this grievance, to do away this ob- 


they disliked, and gave theinselves no trou- | vious inconsistency, was the object of that 
ble to examine whether the principles on bill which I have just had the bouour and 
which their wishes had been granted would | the satisfaction of carrying through Parlia~ 
extend to secure for their posterity the far- | ment; and I am happy that in the merely 


ther concessions which they might equally 


desire and as justly claim. In process of 


‘time, however, this radical defect was ob- 


served, complained of, and rectified; but 
as toleration is always most freely given 
where it is least wanted (because the same 
temper which induces men to leave others 
unmolested in the enjoyment of their rights, 
equally disposes them to allow legal secu- 
rity for that enjoyment), so the defect had 
long ceased to be practically injurious be- 
fore the remedy. was formally granted. 
Nor (let it ever be remembered with the 
feelings. it ought to excite), was it till the 
reign of his present Majesty, that substan- 
tial Toleration was legally secured in this 


fqunury to any Protestant dissenting wor- 


ship, differing in doctrine from the Arti- 








religious view of the subject, it completes 
the Toleration of every denomination of 
Christians; all of whom, by whatever 
name they are called, may now preach 
their respective tenets without let or bin- 
derance, ‘* none, /egally, daring to make 
them afraid.” This Act, however, let it 
be carefully noticed, only removes the sta- 
tutable penalties; all, offemces) at. comnign 
law, contra bonos mores, are left pre- 
cisely as they were.,, Men may now, if 
they please, argue against the Trinity ; bat 
they are no more at liberty than before to 
rail, to revile, ‘or profanely to blaspheme. 
Rational liberty is granted, but indecent 
licentiousness. is mot, sanctioned. It also 


remains equally.a common law offence to 


make a general attack, even argumenta- 
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tively; on ‘Christianity, as the Religion of | 


the Gouritry, or on the general authority of 
the Holy Scriptures: whether wisely, fs 
anotlier question—but it’ is 6ne in which 
Protestant Dissenters, as such, have no 
peculiar concer. © For myself, as a Chris- 
tian, -f have no hesitation in acknowledging, 
that for my ‘religion I desire no such pro- 
tection s let Truth stand or fall as she is 
able to siapport herself, nor seek assistance 
from means equally applicable to the de- 
fence of falsehood. It is also obvious, that 
tliis Act leaves untouched the question of 
the propriety of civil or political disqualif- 
éutions, ws connected with’ religious pro- 
fession.— This is a- large field, and well 
deserves a day to itself, and when that day 
shill arrive,’ which may probably be ere 
long, I shall not shrink from the contest. — 
Belore f° conclude, I’ hope: I may be per- 
mitied to suy, that im-attenrpting that which 
i have’ been so forttinatée as to accomplish, 
itiwwas my edrnest) Wish’ not to excite but to 
altuy all! hostiléfeeling, é¢specially in those 
Whiodeopinions were of the greatest‘ weight, 
aodfyaru- indeed gratified in being able to 
stave that if the’vatriows interviews’ I have 
leud’’ ont the” subject’ with: the Meads of the 
Government, not Gné objection ‘was evér 
made ugainst the prifciple, nor any diffi- 
gulty ‘thrown in my way but whiat arose 
from points (oll mere fdrm. As tothe vet 
me rable’ Headof the Churcely, with whom 
iGawasiso necessary lor me to have'no tine 
fveqaem » intercourse’ F have to acknow- 
tedge;.on' every occasion, the politénes® of 
his nianner, the frankness of | his commu- 
sioation y and the liberility of his conduet. 
Ob our own “excellent Diveesan, having 
fortunately avoided the técessity-of request- 
tug lis pwbbie disistanée, it is needless for 
‘mie to say more'than that, if summoned, I 
‘am: sure he -Would® have ‘acted-in His own 
loharacter, asthe’ servant of Ged, and the 
‘triend: of man. #m, * Mr. Ent ox, 
cyour's, &o; ' Wo. Suita,” 
~) Paonden, Fuly 2B’, Sts. 
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(hit) Wats Goszerr,: | 

°) Sirs Having heretofore paid: some at- 
‘teation tothe subject, ‘it was with’ peculiar 
Speterest P read ‘your observations ‘on the 
‘Trinity, ‘and the discussion they have’ pro- 
‘duced, Perniit me:to! add the following to 
sthe avticles alteudy" published ‘in ‘your Re- 
Cgister’ on he subjects as ai kind of twofold 
“reply: Goths to youreel f and 'Pranquiffus ; 
“ene #  ertist; thar witew’ you shall have pe- 
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rased my remarks, it will’ Be wnmteecssary 
[to eonvinee® you that’ I have no motives of 
© selfishness” in’ thus obttuding on’ your 
noti¢e a few anvarnished thoughts; and 
alttiough I'am impelled ftom conviction to 
differ from you’in certain’ points! of inferior 
moment, E am happy in being able to-say, 
that there exists bétweer'us'a singular coin- 
cidence of opinion on alinost every im- 
portant’ subject. I do not’ state this facr 
as, perhaps, some’ illiberal ‘inind ‘might 
suggest’, to induce you to prejudge moreé fi- 
vourably of my remarks';’ but, te'put you 
in the’ possession of tlre infornsation, ‘thar, 
among this ** most thinking people,” there is 
one at least’ as thoughtless as yourself. 
Whiether I am a'believer in the Hindoo 
Trinity of Brahma, Vistnt and 'Seeva, of 
in the Christia# Trinity of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; ‘or whether 1 ‘reject both. 
—Whiether I believe ‘in ‘the Koran, the 
Shastas, dr the Bible ; or whether fam an 
frifidel’— Whiether “f ‘am’ a €atholic, 4 
Churchman, or Dissenter, F knuw-you will 
not’ require me’ to ‘confess’; and* to. Tran- 
quillus I give this-early notice, that ‘no- 
thie he can or may say shall extort ‘such 
4 ‘confession ' from’ ané:' nor, mdeed, in 
fairness has he any right to the demand, 
the'-subjéce at issue not being what are ot 
aré not the’respéctive tenets of the contro- 
versialists, 1 ae ern. 
“And now, not to’ take up’ tod tiuelt of 
your paper with’ prefatory:observations, | 
proceed to what appears to mé the ‘prin 
cipal péints in dispute, nately, “he justice 
and wlilily of the propesed repeat of certain 
penal statutes relating to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the Divinity of ‘the Fewish 
and Christian Scriptures; othee ‘mivor 
points are’af course involved in these, but 
P cofieéive these are’ the fundamental’ points 
dtisstre,** A Boe t ues + 
With the greatest deference to your’ o7t- 
hions on the’ subject of 4 pattzal repeat, | 
am ‘compelled ‘to differ from you, aid tie 
folléwitrg are afew our of inafy Teascns 
which ‘might be urged’ ‘that’ iftdticé’ such 
difference of opitiion ; it’ must, ‘however, 
be owned thar the'reasdus you Kate rgd 
‘in support of yotits; possess some plausibl- 
lity’ and weight. :\ The origin’ of ‘society, 
and ‘consequently ‘the ‘origi of laws; at 
tivolvéd “in almost impénettable darkness, 
psdve ‘what’ the’ few scatteted rays of a0- 
cient lristory enable us to distover ; and we 
know; if we know any thing of ‘the human 
mind, ‘that,’ from ‘the infancy of the world 
to the’ present time, although with’ tardy 
Saiter step,” irhas been ‘progressively 24- 
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ancing in, knowledge and virtue,—I speak 
ow af mankind in the aggregate, not of 
ndividuals, sects, or nations. _ Human 
aws,. like human beings, are imperfect, 
and require the corrective hand of long ex- 
perience to improve them ; but.as the pro- 
eress of intellect is partial and slow, we 
ought not to expect the noble work of im- 
provement to ga on in a ratio more rapid, 
or that reform should be universal, and at 

ice. But confining ourselves to the laws 
against heretics, they, no doubt, originated 
jn ignorance, intolerance, and bigotry, 


heer act of justice on the part of the legis- 
Jature. Should we not, however, rejoice, 
or the sake of suffering humanity, that 
many of them have been repealed? and 
had we lived at the different periads of 
their repeal should we have joined against 
heir abrogation, because we could not 
sweep from “the statute-book every other 
penal law affecting anti-religionists? Is it 
possible, that had you lived in the days of 
ihe 2d Charles, you cquld have opposed 
the advocates of the repeal of an act for the 
burning of heretics, made in the reign of 
Henry [Vth, on the ground rat other, 
though less cruel, statutes still existed ? 


Thanks to the advocates for this partial re- 


peal, we have now no Jear of being sent, to 
uie stake for. ** presuming to preach, hold,, 
teach, or instruct, openly or. privily, or, 
make or write any hook contrary lo the Ca- 
tholic faith, or determination of the holy 
church.” 1 might cite numerous  in- 
stances of such partial repeals, but must 
refrain lest I swell my epistle.too much; 
it's, however, happy for us and the rising 
generation, that the spirit of intoleranee 
has gradually weakened as the light of 
truth and reason have adyanced,. and I 
trust it will continue to advance till religious 
and civil liberty reign oyer priestcraft, 
tyranny, and oppression. Thus, without 
adverting to your arguments against. the 
repeal of the penal statute affecting anti- 
trinitarians (which appear to me to arise 
from 2 anak fear ot its supposed abuse), 
1 conceive that the progress. of all reforma, 
tion being partial and slow, we vught to 
hail every opportunity of adding to the, gee | 
heral sum ee that. time and | 
lpia may present. , Bepidea Je 
1g at the,subject in a, prospective point of 
view, it affords, I dink i 
dency, a cheering hope, that 
approaching, when 
Pe ties atta eat 
© establishes. code, .4b4 


| of a virgin, In pt bo be bs oo pr 

| lize the..scriptures, we shall. he pet 

from | incoherent heterogeneous, compitajion, an 
| give the world credit) for. .pgenuity io 
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away, ‘and every man, unorolested, he per= 


mitted to worship Godin the mode and, 


form he may judge most. reasouable and’ 
itruc. 


As to the question at issue respecting the 
divine origin’ of the Bible, I must unite 


with you against Tranquillus alusost with» 


out reserve ;—I say almost, because ale 


‘though I can.urge nothing in favour of your 


opponent as to the main. poiat, J will grant, 
him some concessions to. which he has an 
undoubted claim. He says,. that the 
‘ boaks of the Old and New Testameut 
are not in the gross the. word of God, but 
contain some divine truths, which we are 


‘bound to believe, not only from their own 


excellence Iut the evidence that is given us 
of their authenticity.”’ What those parts 
are, composing those divine truths in con- 
tradistinction to the ather. parts of the 
Bible, he has not vouchsaled to inform us; 
the detail, perhaps, would have formed too, 
long an article for insertion, but the .a- 
ture of them generally he. should unques- 
tionably have given.us; should he reply, 
that he has stated them to be, facts support- 
ed_ by internal aud exteraal evidence—the 
daily fulfilment ef prophecies, the purity 
and sublimity of those, principles, truths, 
and directions, which he aJleges are the rule 
of bis own, and others’ .couduct ; it may. 
fairly be asked, what are those-facts and, 
prophecies, and: principles, and, uuths, 
and directions? Uutil he deign. to inform. 
us what parts of the scriptures lic believes, 
and why he believes those parts, we,are 
not prepared fully to answer hiu on those, 
particular points.. But I admit that. the 
books ef the Old and New Testament, cone, 
tain a great variety of subjects of different 
degrees of importance and credibility ; and 
this admission I make without being at all 
solicitous about the; inference, or.hazarding 
an opinion, whether they are both or,whe- 
ther any part.of them ,contain)a reveélatton 
from God. . An -honest .statement of thé 
truth is. with ,me superior .to. every. other 
consideration. Certainly. those parts,of the 
Bible, which tend to colle the, pude matuy: 

of man, and incite good-will and benevo- 
lence,..are far. more: important than the 
apparent, indelicacies of the poe called 
‘* Solomon’s. Song.’ Surely it. is more 
credible that .Moses should be. found cons 
cealed among the: bulrushes, .by Pharaoh's 
daughter,, than that Jesys should be bora 
short, ,ifjwe carefully ana; 
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making them cohere together for so long a 
riod. The books were written by dif- 
erent persons at different times, without 
any intention (for any thing that appears to 
the contrary) of being connected. As to the 
Old Testament, we are not so much concerned 
with, but history will furnish us with docu- 
ments respecting theconstruction of the New. 
Whether, if we were, with critical skill, to 
enter deeply ‘into the inquiry, the result 
would prove the divine authenticity of the 
Christian seriptures, or otherwise, I will 
not presume to conjecture. Time would 
fail me to state the progress of the several 
books of the New Testament, their admis- 
sion into, and their beimg rejected the 
“¢ Sacred Canon ;”’ and what interpolations, 
and corruptions, they are supposed to have 
sustained in their progress. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that councils have been held 
at various times, and that what has been 
deemed canonical at one period, has been 
denounced at another. The first catalogue, 
nosv extant, is said to have been drawn up 
by Origen, A. D. 210, and leaves out the 
Epistles of Fames and Jude. Although by 
some it is said that the first canon was 
formed by the Council of Laodicea, A. D. 
384, and although many times subsequent- 
ly altered, each was pronounced the only 
authentic version—each exclusively the 
word of God. Whether the present ver- 
sion is so correct as it might be, I do not 
pretend todetermine ; but the edition which 
is the foundation of the received text (pub- 
ished at Leyden, A. D. 1624), is said to 
rest upon the authority of no more than 20 
or 30 manuscripts, many of them of little 
note, whereas upwards of 300 MSS. have 
since been collated, of the most ancient and 
of the highest repute, either of the whole 
or different parts. Hence, perhaps, we 
may deduce something like an apology for 
Tranquillus in availing himself of the same 
privilege, which councils, and popes, and 
ishops, and priests, fallible like himself, 
have heretofore assumed. And hence also 
jt may be inferred, that your assertion in 
your last number was rather premature, 
when you say that the Scriptures are and 
must be all of a piece, and that “if the 
miracles took place so did the incarnation.” 
That they are not all of a piece, a very 
cursory attention to their contents wil! con- 
vince us.—Besides, the different degrees of 
importance in the subjects they contain, it 
must be adaritied, that there are many dis- 
ies in the historical, aneedotal, and. 

ita ke ‘while the subdivisions of 
Py arid; who cite parts of the’ 
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Bible as their authority for their respective 
and opposing tenets, prove the fact beyond 
the possibiiity of dispute 
It is, therefore, I think, somewhat ex- 
cusable, allowing education aiid ‘habit to 
have some weight in the formatidn of opi- 
nion and character, that a honest, though, 
perhaps, deluded Unitarian, onthe investi- 
gation of his peculiar creed, finds that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not sufficiently 
warranted by those documents which are 
considered as the only criterion of religion; 
nay, that the general tenor of those docu- 
ments make against the tenets ‘which he 
deems anti-scriptural and rejects. ~ And, 
indeed, it is but justice due to Tranquillus 
and his brethren, to confess there is but 
one passage in the New Testament to war- 
rant a belief in a Trinity, and even that 
passage, there is reason to suppose, is au 
interpolation, not being found in some of 
the ancient manuscripts: the same remark 
will also apply to the miraculous concep- 
tion ; and here permit me to observe, that, 
if by the word ‘* incarnation” quoted 
above, you mean the Virgin Mary’s being 
pregnant by the Holy Ghost, you err in 
supposing that the miracles and this cir- 
cumstance must necessarily stand or fall 
together. I am not about to establish or 
deny either, but admitting the truth of the 
Gospels, and the possibility of subsequent 
additions, the miracles Jesus performed 
might be true, yet the account of the mira- 
culous conception added by another hand 
from‘ some unauthenticated tradition, and 
the silence of Mark and John is a pre- 
sumption that this was the’ case. But, 
allowing all this to Tranquillus and the 
Unitarians, which they have a right to 
claim as the result of biblical criticism, 
they surely ought to acknowledge the like 
privileges to others, who either in the ex- 
ercise of an uninformed mind, demanding 
the liberty of thinking for itself, or as the 
consequence of deep acumen and examina- 
tion, may perceive sufficient internal and 
external evidence to believe other parts, of 
to reject the whole. Let not Tranquillus 
talk again in such pontifical strain of being 
** bound to believe” what hé conceives to 
be true, for that which to him ‘appears 2 
clear ‘as the noon-day sun, ‘td others (aye, 
and divested of prejudice too), is involved 
in obscurity and datkness. I ‘therefore 
beam recy instead of quibbling about Mod 
s (a never-ending controversy), it 
should be clearly sahchesieiid ‘tune the 
power of dispute, that the Bible is, or is 
not,’ a revelation from heaven. | 
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Upon the whole, I think, that if any 
man is permitted with impunity to deny 
the Scriptures, or impugn the doctrines of 


F the church, against the form of the statutes 


in such cases made and provided, others 
ought not to be punished for the same 
thing. It is a part of the existing laws, 
tliat none be permitted, under certain pe- 
nalties, to revile the Scriptures, or deny or 
contemn certain tenets the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment have thought proper to 
adopt as its creed: those laws are either 
just or unjust; if the former they should be 
enforced—if the latter they should be re- 
pealed. If, however, Mr. Smith’s motion, 
and others of a like partial nature, whether 
successful or not, produce no other good, 
they promote discussion and inquiry, and 
tend to advance the cause of truth; which, 
although ‘ardy its progress, and distant its 
victory, will gradually strengthen, and 


| finally triumph, over superstition and per- 


secuting zeal. 
GULIELMUS. 
Oxford, July 10, 1813. 





TO MR. COBBETT. 
Sir,—When you began your remarks on 


Mr. Wm. Smith’s bill for the relief of Uni- 


tarians from the penalties that might be in- 
flicted on them for the avowal of their belief 


in the one only living and true God, little 


Was it suspected you would have been 
drawn into the discussion of subjects at 
once so various and multifarious, that there 
are scarcely any theological opinions, or 
religious sects, which’ have not met with 
your animadversion or reprobation. ‘The 
manner in which you have touched on the 
variety of topics introduced, the rapidity of 
ae the sudden transition from subject 
to subject, would have led me to suppose, 
that if you, Sir, did not really belong to, 
at least you had for once imitated, the style 
of the “ ranting, roaring, bellowing Me- 
thodist,”” whom you so’ much abuse.— 

In passing over the vast variety of subjects 
treated, the mind of every contemplative 
reader is naturally fixed on those articles 
which haye mostly occupied his thoughts 
and engrossed his attention, and which ap- 
pear to him of the greatest importance. 
While the Trinitarian may be alarmed for 
the safety of his doctrine, the Calvinist for 
his dogmas, the Unitarian for his consist- 
ency of character, and the cause of religious 
liberty, with which he considers his senti* 
ments and situation peculiarly interwoven , 
While'the irritability of the Methodist may 
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have been excited at the severity of your 
language, I have been filled with the deep- 
est regret, that a writer of your celebrity 
and eminence, should have said any thing 
that will countenance and support, or have 
any tendency to perpetuate the Tithe Sys- 
tem. .I feel much disposed to call in 
question your defence of this mighty wrong, 
given in your Register of June 5th, and, if 
1 may be allowed, through the medium of 
your journal, will attempt to prove, that 
neither Clergy, nor Laity, nor any body of 
men whatever, can have a right to enter 
the corn-fields, gardens, flocks, and poul- 
try-yards of their neighbours, for the pur- 
pose of seizing the tenth part thereof. That 
a certain description of people have the 
power I readily admit, but that they have 
not the right I am as ready most earnestly 
to contend. But before I proceed, allow 
me to call to your recollection some remarks 
in your Register of August last, where you 
have drawn a comparison between the old 
and new government of France, in that hap- 
py style of irony for which you are so much 
distinguished ; you speak of the blessings of 
Lettres de Cachet, Gabelle, Corveés, Came 
Laws, and Tithes, and you inform the 
good ‘people of England, in the language of 
triumph and exultation, in large capitals, 
there are No TITHES IN France.—Again, 
your Register of September contains a cri- 
ticism on the poem of the Rev. C. Cotton. 
You put the question to the Reverend Gen- 
tleman, ‘* What are Frenchmen fighting 
‘for ?”’ and give the answer as follows : 

‘¢ They are fighting because they would not 
*¢ be restored to their former state—they 
‘¢ are not fighting for a Corsican ; they are 
** not fighting for an usurper ; they are not 
‘¢ fightmg for an upstart: they are fighting 
‘* for no game-laws, no Tilhes, no Gabelle, 
** no Corvées,” &e. What is the plain 
meaning of all this? Why, that the Tithes, 
Gabelle, Corvées, and game-laws, were in- 
supportable ‘curses in France, and prime 
instruments in producing the revolution, 
and that the people of France are now 
shedding their blood to prevent the return 
of such vile institutions. 1 should think 
it must be admitted, that if Tithes were a 
curse in France, they are no less so in Eng- 
land. The channel dividing the two king- 
doms cannot alter the nature, or alleviate 
the pressure of tithes ; that if they were 
denounced as a curse in August and Sep- 
tember 1812, by Mr. Cobbett’s Register, 
to ** the good people, the most thinkin 








‘* people of England,” they are’ no ‘less’ 


curse in June 153 ; and if your readers're- 
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collect, and will takethetreuble to compare 
the Registers I allude to, they must with 
me fee] the most poignant regret, that with 
so much talent there should be intermixed 
so much versatility, so much, changeable- 
néss.——As one of your readers, surely I 
have some claim to an explanation ef such 
inconsistencies ; interested on these import- 
aut subjects, I can no longer restrain my 
pen, and if you would candescend to notice 
these remarks, I should feel no hesitation 
in controverting your opinions contained im 
your Register of june 5th, and endeavour 
to prove that no right exisis in any one to 
take the Tithe of another ;—-that this species 
of property bears no resemblance to Free- 
hold Estate ;—that it has been the subject 
of much dispute from time immemorial, 
and brought at Jength under legislative re- 
gulation and comral ; that it is aud ought 
to be so now ;— that the Church is no part 
of the consjitution af this country ;—that it 
is not above the laws, as some of jis advo- 
cates would have ys to think;—that the 
cluims of Tithe-Gatherers were never so 
flagrantly enormous and oppressive as they 
are at present ;—that the influence of. the 
Clergy and Tithe-Gatherers has. increased, 
is increasing, aud ought to be diminished ; 
—and, finsily, that jf the landed interest 
of the country possessed a tenth of the spi- 
rit of their ancestors, sucha grievance. 
could uo longer exist. 

RF, 


Marden, July Ist, 1813, 


i ar aera re a —_— 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
SPANISH WAR. 
Lonuon Gazerre, July 31. 
(Gontinyued fram page 192. / 
guima Elio’s corps, who with $,000 in- 
avtry, J,200 horse, and four pieces of 
capnon threatened Valencia, whilst Villa- 
campa upon the left bank of the Guadali- 
viar approached the Capital. Oa the 25th, 
I directed General Musniér to march upon 
Vallacampa at Pedralva; he was not ex- 
pesied ; 1 made him repass the Guadaliviar 
on. tis 26th apd 27th; he marched with 9 
battalions, 600 horse and four cannon upon 
Reguina, to attack Elio; on his arrival, 
our hussars drove the enemy's.cavalry be- 
yond the town, the Castle was occupied by 
a Spanisl garrison, (General » Musnier, 
after saving, Surety some; shells into it, 
sumumone Commandant, who.request- 
ed ull six in the evening, persuaded that 
General Elio would give battle to deliver 
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him, which. was not confirmed; he sur- 


rendered. the same day, with 150 soldiers. 


and 3 officers. We found in the fort some 
thousands of English cartridges, grenades, 
Ke. The following day, the 28th, Ge- 
neral Musnier marched upon Utie};_ the 
enemy presented 900 horse, which. covered 
Elio’s retreat, and which constantly ayoid- 
ed every offer of fighting. I am informed 
the English expedition re-entered Alicant 
on the 24th, ia great disorder; hosy great 
the consternation in that tewn is, your Ex- 
cellency may judge, by the declaration of 
the Captain of a Moorish vessel, which 
arrived in Valegcia two days ago, 





oe ee rors 


SwepisH ViNDICATION, 

No. 1.—Denmark cannot justly conceive 
herself entitled to ridicule the moderation 
and disinterestedness of the Swedish Govern- 
ment, in demanding only the alienation of 
the province of Drontheim, as, ever ‘since 
the Peace of Jonkoping, Sweden has un- 
ceasingly afforded proofs of her farbearance. 
With respect to the violent acts committed 
by Danish privateers against her-nayiga- 
tion, could it .possibly be supposed that 
Sweden should patiently suffer for acon- 
tinnance, that aState stepping forward as a 
guarantee of the Continental System, de- 
prived, as. she is, of her nayy, and em- 
ploying marauders in its. stead; a State, 
without money, and without credit, and 
embarrassed by bankruptcies accumulating 
upon bankruptcies, should, without. con- 
trol, lord it ever the commercial inter- 
course. and coasting trade of Sweden; yet, 
it was not till above one hundred Swedish 
vessels had been captured that our cruizers 
were ordered to drive away the marauders 
that disturbed our coasts. All claims 
officially made through eur Ambassador, 
had proved frujtless; ordimanges, inter- 
preted by motives of gain were quoted, 
and for the same object, they were employ- 
ed. The Swedes, who had _ confidently 
relied on the peace between the two coun- 
tries, lifted up, for a considerable time, 
the voice of complaint to their King, against 
this conduct displayed by Denmark, before 
he used force, against acts of violeace,, that 
had been carried to such an extent only 
from ,his incredulity as to their existence 
If Denmark conceived hepself for a, moment 
entitled to: lord it imperiously over the 
Swedish commerce; if the Prize Gourt i9 
Zealand {so well known for its rapacity)) 
took upon. itself to explain Treaties betyret? 
Sweden, Russia, and France, and prc 
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gimed to define’ the rights of the Swedish 
navigation, it is more’ than probable that 
these pretensions would even, without our 
resistance, and from their own futility, 
have fallen to the ground, had'the Danish 
Cabinet fora monient considered its own 
situation. But what moderation, there- 
fore, has Denmark to expect? Let us ex- 
amine her’ conduct towards Sweden, for the 
fast 25° years. What was’ ber coriduct in 
the year 1788? Weak and inresofute did 
her Government totfer to a war at a time 
when the whole Western ‘frontiers were 
without troops for their protection. It 





Pthus proceeded until stopt by our heralds, 


and thus they slirunk back at the approach 
of those valiant and brave Dalecarlrans whio 
stil! bore in mind the heroic exploits of 
their ancestors, the contemporaries of Gus- 
tavus Vasa. Did Sweden give the least 
cause for war in the year T8087 Has a 
more crooked declaration of war ever been 
produced, or was ‘any declaration of ‘war 


more ridiculous than the oné whiclr was 


then issued forth with a view of justifying 
that unjast war ?° Was rot the object then 
toregain the provinces conquered by Charles 
X.? Why tid the King of Denmark stamp 
with the name of rebel the first Swede who, 
alter the revolution on the Isth of March, 
1809, was sent’to him with ‘overtares of 
eared ‘ Rejecting with haughtiness the 
riendly representations made on’ the part 

of Sweden, yet how’ soon’ did Denmark 
lower lier tone, when she “was at‘ length 
convinced that this {mperious conduct could 
produce not the feast impression in Sweden. 
+—The death of the Crown Prince, Charles 
Augustus, afterwards wave a more exten- 
sive field for hope. - ‘The privateering sys- 
tem was discontinued for a while, in order 
by that’ teans to acquire -the good will af 
the Swedish nation! Birr this was uberely 
an armistice with Corsairs. © The Ring of 
Denmark then ‘dared to propose himself as 
the heir to the Swedish throne. His agent 
at Orebro condescénded to the most ridicu- 
lous flattery, with the hope of getting a 
voices. He soon, however, discover- 

ed that he was prejching in a wilderness. 
The election of Chartes Augustus ‘made all 
these airy intaginations vanish, dnd the 
Privateers, as migtit be expected,’ renewed 
their ‘depredations. Ar length, having, 
fora considerable ‘tiie, i vain ‘opposed 


this violence by diplomatic remonstrances, 
| the Swectes ‘ar Jengt 


: employed force against 
th’se‘ marau s,, and thieir ‘imi evous 
activity'ceased, 2 0 18 FO 8 ee 


d ; 
No. After al! the’ sirating ‘atts, 
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i 
i 
(are infermed, tliat after their government 
| had prepared quarters for the French troops 


Sl Meee 


garice of his ‘demands,’ 





fora 


and the scandalous and oppressive demands 
om the part of Denmark, and which we 
have now: shortly recapitulated), is it to- be 
wondered at if Sweden, even at the ex- 
pense of Dennrark,' éndeavours to procure 
Kerself'a situation that may, for the future, 
protect her from the possibility of aggression 
by a kingdom which has ever been ready 
to use its power for her destriction ? 

“No, 3.—Denmark speaks of the natiowal 
feeling which ought to render detestable the 
demand of 25,000 Danish troops to be 


| placed under the command of the Crown 
| Prince of Sweden. 


But what must become 
of this national sensibility, when the Danes 


to take possession of Hamburgh and Lubeck, 
one of the adjutants of the Prince of Eck- 
muhl had the command of the Danes in one 
of these cities. ‘ Im a short time these vic- 
tims’ wilf see the Danish fortresses garri- 
soned by French troops. ' Instead of this 
singalar mode of maintaining the national 
dignity, why did not the King of Denmark 
come forward and command in person his 
troops agaist the Emperor Nupoleon ? 
The ‘Cabinet would then have acquired 
greater honour than by arming their coasts 
and carrying ‘on hostilities agzinst the Eng- 
lish ships of war, which it is not in thejr 
power to destroy, and by loading the in- 
habitants of their country with taxes, who 
are ulready too grievously oppressed. 
The Court of Copenlagen has always been 
inclined to accumulate every thing without 
doing any thing. The time is now’ passed 
when such au experiment can be successful. 
The mititary art’ has now extended ‘itself 
beyond the ‘parade. Politics have also 
taken 2 more active direction, incompatible 
with the tardiness of aptiquatert customs, 

* No. 4.—Pains are taken to convince the 





inhabitamts of the two Kingdoms and the 


Duchies that the King of Denmark was 4c- 
tually inclined to moderation; but what 
will they say when they are informed, as a 
fact, that Count de Bernstorff, wlio, it is 
was not listened to by the 
English Governthent, must attribate the 
refasal tie encountered’ only to the extraya- 
Notwithstanding 
the endeavours made by the Danish Cabi- 


net to persuade Europe and their own sub- 
jects, that they wished for a peace ‘with 
‘Kugland,: chat they would unite themselves 
itt the common cause, and that, from “a 


they would ‘contribute’ to 


noble aa ery ey , 
Hanibargh, we need’ onily 


the defence o 


for-a moment to examine into'the ‘conduct 
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of that Cabinet to be persuaded that they 
sought to gain time, to accommodate their 
actions to the change of events, and thus 
proceed on during the winter, in order to 
be the better able to unmask their views 
after hostilities had commenced and the 
event of the war was ascertained. On the 
one hand, Baron Alquier is detained, with 
great assiduity, at Copenhagen, and Mr. 
Waltersdorff at Paris. The English con- 
voys that pass through the Sound, and the 
Swedish gun-boats that accompany them, 
are fired upon. On the other hand, the 
Cabinet of Denmark refuses the French 
Ambassador to cause Je Deum to be sung 
for the taking of Moskow, and states this 
circumstance to the Russian Minister as an 
incontrovertible proof of courage ; and at 
the same time they demand an Armistice 
with England, and occasionally cease hos- 
tilities in the Sound. They next send, with 
great publicity, separate missions to the 
£mperor Alexander and to England ; they 
contribute, for a few days, towards the 
defence of Hamburgh against the French, 
and at last, after this chaos of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, they adopt a sys- 
tem of unconditional submission to the 
commands of the Emperor Napoleon. 

No. 5.—The Danish Government ac- 
knowledges, that the offers made in Lon- 
don for a peace, were not of such a nature 
as to be considered unconditional, and in 
this, without being aware of it, they are 
at feast sincere; but it would not be be-~ 
Jieved that Denmark, after an unfortunate 
war, and deprived as she was of all phy- 
sical and moral means of injuring England, 
could have proposed to that power to pay 
to her a price for peace. Such a peace 
could only respect the common cause, and 
would be of some value in the event of 
Denmark’s uniting her forces with the al- 
lied powers. No question about neutrality 
could in such circumstances be started, as 
the proposition would necessarily create 
suspicions with the armies that were to 
carry on the war in Germany. If Count 
de Bernstorff, on his arrival at London, 
had said, ‘* Denmark will assist in the 
common cause, and her troops will con- 
tribute’’ to its support, but we demand 
peace, an indemnification for our fleet, our 
lost possessions and colonies, subsidies and 
the retention of Norway, no one could have 
been astonished at it, and such proposals 
would have been clear and definite ; but 
what did this same Count Bernstorff pro- 


pose, he who declares that he could obtain. 


no answer whatever, asd could not acquire 





even an audience ?. He demanded the fleet, 
or an indemnification for the same, as well 
as for the storehouses taken at Copenhagen: 
the restitution of the colonies of Anholt and 
Heligoland, a guarantee of the present pos- 
sessions of Denmark, and in consideration 
of all these sacrifices, this power offered to 
occupy with 10,000 men, the cities of 
Hamburgh and Lubeck, and he further de. 
manded in such a case subsidies, the object 
and amount of which were undefined. But 
there was still another wish, which: cer. 
tainly ought to have been expressed, but 
which with much care was concealed, in 
order to gain some degree of credit, and 
this was on the ambition to become a power 
of the first rank, and to unite for this pur- 
pose the Hanseatic cities and Holland, 
without'abdicating any part of what had 
till then constituted a monarchy of the third 
rank. In considering such a foolish docu- 
ment as the one in question, only two mo- 
tives can be assigned for its production; 
either that a nation is to be amused like a 
child, by embracing the first airy imagi- 
nation that floats before the fancy, or else 
that we are purposely to exaggerate our de- 
mands in order to meet with a refusal. 
The Danish Government, no doubt, wishes 
that the latter of these motives, rather than 
the former, should be attributed to it. 
This being the case, we leave it to the 
world to judge whether this is the manner 
in which we ought, in such a critical mo- 
ment as the present, to display to Europe 
that we are sincere, and are animated by 
the zeal to make sacrifices for the common 
cause. 

No. 6.—It is said that Sweden intends 
to subjugate Norway. The Norwegians 


are a people too eulightened not to foresee, F 


that if ever they should belong to the same 
Monarch as Sweden, they will be united to 
that kingdom for their common defence, 
but with such a Constitution and laws a 
they may elect for themselves.. The Scan- 
dinavians pant for glory and independence 
in their native mountains, and the nations 
of the South are insensible to such feelings: 
yet despotism may extend her. influence 
from the coasts of Zealand to the remote 
extremity of Calabria, but liberty, 20d 
the knowledge of the rights and character 
of man have fixed their abode in the North. 

No. 7.—The Norwegians suffer through 
the blockade of their ports. Sweden and 
England feel equally as much for them 4 
his Danish Majesty himself. But why 
does he not avail himself of the meals 
for alleviating the distress of a people whic! 
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he declares to be so tenderly beloved by 
him? Why not give up Dronthiem and 
keep to himself the remainder of Norway 
forever, or accept of the indemnifications 
offered to him for its surrender? Sweden 
has considerable claims on the Danish Go- 
vernment for illegal captures committed 
against her trade. Proposals have even 
been made to dispense with these claims on 
condition of getting possession of Dron- 
theim. Can this province outweigh the 
advantages of a peace, the restoration of 
the colonies, the activity of the commerce, 
and the possibility of immediately supply- 
ing the wants of the inhabitants of the three 
Southern provinces in Norway? An objec- 


| tion may be probably made to it, namely, 


that the laws of honour enjoin not, without 
forcible means, to abdicate even a village 
which has been inherited from one’s an- 
cestors; but is it consistent with such noble 
sentiments not immediately to quell the 
chimerical desire of obtaining the Hanseatic 
cities and Holland, which certainly do not 
appertain to the Danish hereditary domi- 
nions? Why receive from the Emperor 
Napoleon, after he had crossed the Dwina, 
a renewed promise to confer on Denmark, 
Scania, Holland, and the province of Got- 
tenburg? Why secretly place 15,000 men 
at the disposal of General Clara St. Cyr? 
Why order the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs to write a letter to the French Head- 
quarters, full of expressions of an unalter- 
able affection, and at the same time, in 


} utter contradiction, send dispatches to Baron 


de Blome, at St. Petersburgh, professing a 
sincere interest in the success of the Rus- 
sian arms, and the destruction of the great 
army of the Emperor Napoleon? If it 
should be objécted, that the possession of 
Drontheim should tend to the general su- 
premacy over Norway, and that, therefore, 
under a mask of moderation, Sweden has 
more extensive designs, we can state that 
Drortheim was united with Sweden during 
the reign of Charles the Tenth, and that 
the Gonquest of Norway was not accom- 
Plished by such occupation. | 
No. 8.—Sweden has openly declared to 
Denmark the views that led to her conduct, 
and the engagements which the deportment 
of Denmark has compelled her to enter into 
With her Allies, and she cannot, therefore, 
© Teproached with having acted in an in- 
Sidious manner, Sweden cannot expect the 
800d-will of Denmark, because she endea- 


Yours to establish the liberty and inde- 
Pendence of the Scandinavian Peninsula, | 


and becausé Denmark is entirely despotic ; 
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but the wishes of Sweden are, that the 
Danish Cabinet will at least admit that they 
have been too long wavering in their pur- 
poses, and she desires that they will not 
mistake pertinaciousness for constancy. 
If the Danish Government will be sincere 
with regard to Sweden, and will desist 
from this versatile system of politics, which 
has been so detrimental to Sweden for two 
centuries—a system that has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the diminution of the Swedish 
territory—in that case the Danish Govern- 
ment might propose, and Sweden might 
perhaps consent, to defer her controversy 
with Denmark, and to leave all further 
discussions to the Allied Courts. Eight 
thousand barrels of corn are ready, at Got- 
tenburgh, for the purpose of being con- 
veyed to Norway. The King of Denmark 
need oe say one word, and the Norwe- 
gians will immediately see an end to the 
amine which has brought them to despair ; 
but if, on the other hand, the King of Den- 
mark continues to multiply injuries on 
Sweden, and to misrepresent her in the 
eyes of Russia, England, and all other 
Powers, his Danish Majesty cannot expect 
{and we appeal to every impartial mind), 
that Sweden shall consent to victual and 
nourish an army and a people which the 
King of Denmark wishes to lead against 
Swedish liberty, for the purpose of again 
establishing in Sweden the times of Chris- 
tian the Second. If the King of Den- 
mark be sincere, he will express himself 
thus: ‘*I will no longer molest Sweden, 
I wish for a general om) I will assist 
in maintaining the political equilibrium of 
Europe. I will employ for this just pur- 
pose 50,000 men, and I will place myself 
at the head of them.’’ Sweden, on her 
part, can afford a like number of men ; for, 
if no enterprise be undertaken against Nor- 
way and Zealand, she can place in the 
field two-thirds of her forces. We leave 
it to the enlightened statesman, and to the 
experienced warrior, to judge, whether or 
not 100,000 men, placed on the Lower 
Elbe, would be able to compel the Empe- 
ror Napoleon to accept of conditions for a 
peace, by which neither his self-love, his 
interests, nor even his military glory should 
be diminished. 














AMERICA. 
Messace of the American President, upon 
opening the Congress on the 25th of May. 


‘© Fellow Citizens of the Senate and of 
the Housé of Representatives,—At an early 
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day, after the close of the last. Session of 
Congress, an offer was formally comnruni- 
cated from the Emperor of Russia of his 
mediation as the common friend of. the 
United States and Great Britain, for the 
purpose of facilitating a peace between 
them. The high character of the Emperor 
Alexander being a satisfactory pledge for 
the sincerity and impartiality of bis offer, it 
was immediately accepted; and_as a farther 
proof of the disposition on the part of the 
United States to mect their adversary in 
honourable expeniments for terminating the 
war, it was determined 10 avoid interme- 
diate delay, incident to the distance of the 
parties, by a definitive provision for the 
contemplated negociation. . Three of our 
emiuent citizens were accordingly eommis- 
sioned, with the requisite powers, to cont 
clude a Treaty of Peace, .with persons 
clothed with like powers on the part of 
Great Britain. They were authorized also 
to enter into such conventional regulations 
of the commerce between the two countries 
as may be mutually advantageous. The 
two Envoys who were in the United States 
at the time of their appeintment, have pra- 


ceeded to join their colleague already. at.Ss. | 


Petersburgh. The Eavoys have received 





another commission, authorizing them to’ 
conclude with, Russia a» Treaty; of Cam-. 


merce, with a view to strengthen the ami- 


cable relations, and improve the beneficial 


intercourse between the two countries. —~ 
The issue of this friendly intercourse of the 
Russian, Emperor, and this pacific mani- 
festation on the part of the United States, 
time only can decide. That the:sentiments 
of Great Britain towards that Soyereign 
will have produced an acceptance, of jis of- 
fered mediation, must be presumed. That 
no adequate motives exist to.prefer a conti- 
nuance of war with the United States to the 
terms on Which they are willing to close it, 
is certain.——The British, Cabinet also 
must. be sensible that with :respect. to the’ 
important question . of Impressment, on 
which the war so essentially turps, a search 
for, er seizure of British persens .pr pro- 
perty on board! neutral vessels in the high 
seas, is not.a belligerent right derived from 
the law of nations; and it is obvious, that 
no visit or Search, or use of force, Jor any 
purpose on board the vessel of one indepen- 
dent power on the high seas in war or peace 
can be sanctioned-by the Jaws or authority 
ef\another power... It is equally obvieus, 
thatfor the purpose of preserving to each 
State its seafaring Members, by excluding 


them from the vessels of the other, the 





| 
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mode heretofore proposed -by, the United 
States, and now enacted. by them, as ay 
article of municipal policy, cannot for a 
moment be compared, with the mode prac. 
tised by Great Britain without .a conviction 
of its title to preference: in,as much as the 
latter leaves the discrimination between the 
mariners of the two .nations to officers -ex- 
posed to unavoidable bias, as well as bya 
defect of evidence, to a wreng decision 
under circumstances precluding, for the 
most part, the enforcement .of controling 
penalties, and where a wrong decision, be- 
sides the irreparable violation of the saored 
rigtts of person, might frustrate the plans 
and profits of entire voyages; whereas the 
mode assumed by the United States guards 
with studied fairness and efficacy against 
errors in‘such cases, and avoids the effect 
of casual errors, or the safety of navigation, 
and the success of mercantile expeditions, 
-—If the reasonableness of expectations, 
drawn from these considerations, could 
guarantee their fulfilment, a. just peace 
would not be distant. But it becomes the 
wisdom of the National Legislature (o keep 
in mind the.true policy, or rather the ia 
dispensable obligation of adapting its mea- 
sures to the supposition that the only course 
to that happy event is in the vigorous em- 
ploynient of the ‘resources of war. And 
painful.as the reflection is, this duty is par 
ticdlarty enforced ‘by the spirit and manner 
in which the war continues.to be waged by 
the enemy, who uninfluenced by the uava- 
ried examples of humanity ‘set them, are 
adding to the stvage fury of it on one fron- 
tiera system of ‘Dhidder and conflagration 
to the other, equally forbidden ‘by respect 
for, national character, and hy the establish- 
ed rules of civilized warfare, ——As.an en- 
coutagemeut to persevering and invigorating 
exertions to bring the contest to a happy 
result, I have the satisfaction, of being able 
to. appeal to the auspicious progress of our 
arms both by, land and. on the water. —— 
‘Iu continuation of the brilliant achieve- 
ments of our infant navy,,a signal triumph 
has been gained by ‘Capt. ,Lawrence, and 
his companions, inthe Hornet sloop o 
‘war, Which destroyed a. British. sloop ol 
‘War, with a. celerity so unexampled, and 
with a ‘slaughter of the enemy so dispto- 
portionate to the loss in the Hornet, as 
‘claim for, the conquerors the-highest prais¢ 
and the full recompense provided by Gos 
gress in preceding capes, _ Our public ships 
of war in genera ,» as well , as the private 
armed vessels, have continued also , theit 
‘activity and sutcess against. the, commer 
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of the éhemy; ‘ahd by their vigilance and 
address have greatly frustrated the efforts of 
the hostile squadrons distributed along our 
coasts, to intercept them in returning into 

rt and resuming their cruizes. The aug- 
mentation of durnaval force, as authorized 
at the last Session of Congtéss, is in pro- 













5 -eX- gress. On the takes our-superiority ts near 
bya at hand, where it is net already established. 
ision _.-The events of the campaign, so far as 
the they are known to us, furnish matter of 













oling congratulation, and shew, that under a wise 
» be- organization and efficient direction, the 
acred army is destined to a glory not less brilliant 
plans fe than that Which already ¢acirelés the navy. 
s the The attack and capture of York is, in that 
yards quarter, a presage of future and greater 
Fainst victories—While, on the Western Frontier, 
effect the issue of the late siege of Fort Meigs 
ation, leaves nothing to regret but a single act of 
lous, meonsiderate valour. The sudden death 
tions, [eof the distinguished eitizen who represent- 
could ed the United States in France, without any 
peace special arrangements by him for such a 
es the ontingency, has Jeft us without the ex- 
» keep pected sequel to his last communicatiens ; 
1€ ine nor has the ‘French Government taken any 
mea- measures for bringing the depending nego- 
pourse ciations to a:conclusion through its Repre- 
s em sentative in the United States. Thus failure 
And adds to delays before so unusually spun out. 
$ par successor to:our departed Minister has 
anner been appointed, and is feady to proceed on 
ed by Hiiehis mission. ‘The course which he ‘will 
unva- pursue in fulfilling-it, is that prescribed by 
n, are a steady regard to the true interests of the 
» frou- United States, :whicth equally . aveids an 
ration abandonment of their just demands, and a 
"espect connexion of their features with the system 
rblish- of other powers. +The receipts into the 
ah ens Treasury from the Ist of October to the 3 ist 
prating of March last, including the sums received 
happy n account of Treasury notes, and» of the 
ig able Jans authorized. by the Acts of the last-and 





of out he preceding Ses¥ion of Congtess,: have 










r-—— Mounted to 15;412,000 dollars. | The ex- 
chieve- BA#Penditures during the same period amounted 
jumph » 15,920,000, wnd teft in thie Treasury on 
ey, al he Ist of April 1857,000 'dollars. The 
oop of HAMPo%n of 16 millions of dollars, ‘authorized by 
joop ol he Act of the 8th February last, has been 
d, and “ntracted for, Of that %suma more than a 










dispro- nillion of dolldrs had been paid into the 
» as ‘easury prior. te the lst,of April,. and 
praise: Mo'med a part of the, receipts. as above 
yy Gon MR icd. The remainder of that loan, 
ic ships iounting to near-15 miitions-of -dollars,: 
privalé i ith the sum of five thilliohs’ éf dollars ‘au-- 
0 , theit orized-to.be issued in Treasury notes, and- 
mmeré Bae"< estimated receipts from the custonis and 
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the sales of public lands, amounting to 
9,000,000 dollars, and making in the whole 
29,300,000 deblars, to be received during 
the last nine months of the present ‘year, 
will be necessary to meet the expenditures 
already authorized, and: the erigagements 
contracted in relation to the public debr. 
These engagements amount, daring that pe- 
riod, to 10,500,000 dollars, which, with 
near 6né million. for the civil, miscellane- 
ous, and diplomaticexpenses, botl foreign 
aud domestic: and 17,800,000 for the mi- 
litary and naval expenditures, including the 
ships of war building and to.be built, will 
leave a sum in the. Treasury at the end of 
the present year equal to that of the Ist of 
April last. A. part of this sum anay be 
considered as. a resource for defraying ary 
extraordinary expeuses already authorized 
by Jaw, beyond the sums above mentioned ; 
and a further resource for any emergency 
may be found in the sum of one million of 
‘dollars, the loan of which to the United 
States has beeu authorized by the State of 
-Pensylvania, but.which has not yet been 
‘brought into effect: ———This. view of our 
‘finances, whilst it shews that due propor- 
tion has been made for the expenses of the 
current year, shéws at the same time, ‘by 
the limited amount of the actual revenue, 
and the: dependence on toans, the necessity 
of providing more adequately for the future 
supplies of the Treasury. ‘This can bestibe 
done by a well:digested system of internal 
revenue, in aid of existing sources ; which 
will have the effect !both of :abridging the 
amount of necessary loans, and on that at- 
count,'as well as. by placing: the’ public ere- 
dit on a more satisfactory basis, of improy- 
ing the terms on which -loatis may be ob- 
tained. -+—The Joan of «sixteen millions 
was not contracted for at Jess: interest than 
about seven and a half per cent,,. and al- 


-though other causes may have had an 


agency, it cannot be doubted, that with 
the advantage of a more extended and less 
precarious revenue, a lower rate of interest 
might have sufficed. A longer postpone- 
ment of the advantage could not fail to have 
a still greater influence on future loans. 
—_In recommending to the National Le- 
gislature this resort to additional taxes, [ 
feel.great satisfaction in the assurance, that 
out constituents, who have already display- 
ed so. much zeal and firmnessin the cause 
of their country, will cheerfully give other 
-proofs’of their patriotism which it calls for. 
“Happily no people, with Jocal and territo- 
rrial’exceptions'néveér to*be wholly avoided, 
are more able than the people of the United 
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States to spare for the public wants a por- 
tion of their private means, whether re- 
gard be had to the ordinary profits of in- 
dustry, or the ordinary price of subsistence 
in our country, compared with those in any 
other. And. in no case could stronger rea- 
sons be felt for the yielding the requisite 
contributions. ——By rendering the public 
resources certain, aud commensurate to the 
public exigencies, the Constituted Autho- 
rities will be able to prosecute the ven 
more rapidly to its proper issue ; every hos- 
tile ray be ta avealealetei failure of 
yur resources, will be cut off; and by add- 
ing to the evidence of bravery and skill, in 


- combats on the ocean and on the land, an 


alacrity in supplying the Treasury necessary 
to give them their fullest effect; and, thus 
demonstrating to the world the public ener- 
gy which our political institutions combine, 


- with the personal liberty distinguishing 


them, the best security will be provided 
against future enterprises on the rights, or 
the peace of the nation.——-The contest in 
which the United States are. engaged ap- 
peals for its support to every motive that 
can animate an uncorrupted and enlighten- 
ed people, to the love of country, to the 
pride of liberty, tothe glorious founders of 
their independence, by a successful. vindi- 
cation of its violated attributes; to the gra- 
titude and sympathy which demands secu- 
_rity from the most degrading wrongs, of a 
class of citizens, who have proved so war- 
thy of. the protection of their country, by 
their heroic zeal in its defence, and finally 
to the sacred obligations of transmitting 
entire to future generations, that precious 
patrimony of national rights and independ- 
ence, which is held in trust by the present 
from the goodness of Divine. Providence. 
—— Being aware of the inconveniencies to 
which a protracted Session, at this season, 
, would be liable, I limit the present com- 
munication to objects of primary import- 
ance. In special messages which may en- 
sue, regard will be had to the same consi- 
_4leration. James Mabison. 
** Washington, May 25,1813.” 





Copy of @ Letier from Maj or- General Dear- 
. :born to the Secretary at War. 

Head-quarters, Fort George, Upper 
Canada, May 27. 


Sir,—The light: troops under the com- 


mand of Colonel Scott and Major Forsythe, 
landed this morning at nine o'clock, Ma. 
jor-Genera] Lewis’s division, with Colone] 
Porter’s command of light artillery, sup. 
ported them. General Boyd’s brigade 
landed immediately after the light troops 
and General Winder, and Chandler fol. 
lowed in quick succession. The landing 
was warmly and obstinately disputed by 
the British forces; but the coolness and in. 
trepidity of our troops soon compelled them 
to give ground in every direction. General 
Chandler, with the reserve (composed of 
his brigade and Colonel Macombe’s artille- 
ry) covered the whole. Commodore Chaun- 
cey had made the most judicious arranze- 
ments for silencing the enemy’s batteries, 
near the point of landing. The army is 


and naval commander for his co-operation 
in all its important movements, and espe- 
cially in its operations this day. Our bat- 
teries succeeded in rendering Fort George 
untenable; and when the enemy had been 
beaten from his positions, and found it ne- 
cessary to re-enter it; after firing a few 
guns, and setting fire to the magazines, 
which soon exploded, he moved off rapidly 
by different routes. .Qur light troops pur- 
sued them several miles. The troops hav- 
-ing been under arms from one o'clock in the 
morning, were too much exhausted for any 
further pursuit. We are now in possession 
of Fort George and its intmediate depen- 
dencies; to-morrow we shall proceed on. 
The behaviour of our troops, both officers 
and. men, entitles them to the highest 
praise; and the difference of our loss with 
that of the enemy, when we consider th 
advantages his position afforded :him, \ 
astonishing. We. had 17 killed and 45 
wounded. The enemy had 90 killed ant 
160 ‘wounded of the regular troops. Wé 
have taken 200 prisoners, exclusive of th 
wounded. Colonel Myers, of the 49th 
was wounded and taken prisoner: . Of oun 
only one commissioned officer was killed, 
Lieutenant Hobart, of the Light Artillery: 
Enclosed is the report of Major-Generl 
Lewis.-——I_haye the honour to be, Sit] 
with great consideration and respect,. yo 
‘most obedient servant, m8) 7 

4 dint bit ayer H, Dearpor’: 
Hon. Gen. John Armstrong,°' 





Secretary al War. 





—————— 
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